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Typically, American public schools are controlled by boards of 
education representative of the public the schools serve. Schools have 
become big business, often the biggest business of their governmental 
jurisdiction or community. School board members constantly make 
decisions involving large sums “of money or which will have an impact 
for a number of years. Perhaps more important,- school board members 
daily make decisions influencing the pattern of education, including 
educational programs of youngsters. Decisions which these board mem- 
bers must make are often based upon less than reliable information and, 
more often than not, on information which is not founded on research. 

The broad spectrum of school board decisions indicates that there is no 
single area of research which is the only area for analysis, interpre- 
tation, and dissemination. 

Educators involved in the daily business of administering schools 
seldom have time to embark on a program of reviewing research for pre- 
sentation to their school board members • Even when they review the 
research, the administrators do not always have the time or the skill to 
translate research findings into a language which is readily under- 
standable by lay persons. Finally, few administrators have time to 
encourage school boards to apply research findings to specific problems 
in the school district. As a result, school board decisions are often 
based more upon folklore than fact. This is not to imply that school 
board members are disinterested, but rather that the language of educa- 
tion and educational research may be unfamiliar to them. School board 
institutes have provided school board members with information relating 
to topics of interest and often relating to critical issues in the 
school. These institute programs, however, seldom have been based 
upon research, but rather have been based upon writings or opinions of 
persons working in the areas of interest. 
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A Program for Analysis and Interpretation of Research 



A need was seen to implement a program which would make research 
information readily available to school board members, which would 
analyze research findings of special relevance for the board function 
and translate this material into a form appropriate for assimilation 
by the school board audience. The purpose of this project was to serve 
the need of research dissemination for school board members. The 
audience was the major focus of the project, and pertinent research 
findings in several major areas of interest and emphasis were reviewed, 
analyzed, interpreted, translated, and made available to help school 
boards in their decision-making and policy formulation process. Since 
school board decisions have covered a wide range of activities, the 
project was aimed not at a single research topic in depth, but at the 
presentation in breadth of research findings relating to the role of 
the specific audience. 

The project followed a procedure for reviewing vital research, 
abstracting and interpreting the research, and making it available in 
a language laymen could understand so it would be available to help 
school board members base decisions upon the best research data. 
Traditionally, school administrators and instructional personnel have 
had to work within a broad framework of guidelines set forth by 
decisions of school board members. While boards of education by them- 
selves may not initiate change, they are in a position to influence or 
to hinder educational change and development. It is imperative, then, 
that school board members have at their fingertips for decision-making 
the kind of information which would allow their policy guidelines to 
be the most flexible and realistic in terms of the best programs of 
education available. 

The project provided for a series of advisory committee meetings 
to help determine the limitations to be placed upon the research to be 
analyzed and interpreted. Advisory committee responsibilities included 
delimitations of the areas of research to be covered in the course of 
the project and assistance through review and suggestions in preparation 
of final dissemination reports. 



Specific Goals and Objectives 

Specific goals and objectives of the project were as follows: 

1. To identify and select broad areas of concern to the school 
board decision-making process. An advisory committee implemented this 
step. 

2. To select relevant research in each broad area of concern 
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that was selected. 



3. To abstract and critique this research. 

4. To select, utilizing a research screening committee, the 
most pertinent of that research which had been abstracted and critiqued. 

5. To analyze and interpret research selected by the screening 
committee in each of the broad areas of concern in such a way as to 
make it understandable to the layman. 

6. To develop a final report by subheadings of major areas of 
concern which would include the resume in layman* s language of the 
research which had been analyzed. 

7. To anticipate the actual repackaging and dissemination of 
this information to the school board members. 



The Advisory Committee 

The major emphasis of the project was upon selection of research 
and understanding of the audience. The advisory/ committee was to delimit 
the areas of emphasis for research analysis. Once the most pertinent of 
the research results had been chosen, those abstracts and the articles 
from which the abstracts had been taken were analyzed in depth in terms 
of problems of school boards. These analyzed results were then screened 
once more by the advisory committee. The remaining materials were then 
refined in language and situations familiar to the audience. A review 
panel made a final selection of all research results which had been 
analyzed and interpreted. Materials from this final selection were 
those which were ultimately prepared for dissemination by the school 
board audience. 

The advisory committee recommended that the project limit its 
attention to the more critical and urgent immediate problems con- 
fronting school boards. There was a consensus that efforts of the 
project staff should concentrate within the following broad task areas: 
(1) community relations, (2) personnel and organization, and (3) policy 
formulation and decision-making. 

Within these broad areas, the advisory committee recommended that 
some smaller specific topics be selected for intensive review. The 
project was to determine how to identify relevant sources for each topic 
and to organize available materials in such a way that information 
could be located easily. These first attempts were experimental in a 
sense, but they provided a growing basis of experience for refinement 
of techniques and operational methods as the project proceeded. 
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STATEMENT OF APPLICABILITY 



Funding groups have given priority to research studies done in 
large metropolitan areas. However, in reviewing the studies, the advi- 
sory committee believed the research findings and implications were very 
applicable and pertinent to all school systems. 



CAUSES OF TEACHER MILITANCY 



Teacher strides and other overt forms of militancy have been 
an increasing problem for school administrators and board members for 
some time, answers to certain questions about militancy have tremendous 
implications for those who must grapple with the realities of strike 
situations and find solutions for the problems which arise. If the 
causes are truly economic, as some would contend, then certain courses 
of action are clearly dictated. School authorities have to consider 
solutions which involve budgeting, fiscal support, and tax structure. 

On the other hand, if the keys to teacher militancy lie submerged in 
broader sociological issues, then economic diagnoses and treatments 
have the unfortunate consequences of relieving the symptoms without 
effecting a permanent cure . 



Ques tions 



Current literature on teacher militancy is characterized by 
a paucity of basic research and a plethora of opinion, by few answers 
but: many ideas. Part of the difficulty stems from the abstract almost 
intangible nature of the subject itself. 

1. What is militancy? 

2. What are the basic reasons responsible for teacher strikes, 
sanctions, and general alienation of teachers from their publics? 

3. Are the reasons commonly cited, those of salary and working 
conditions, actually at the root of the problem or are these issues 
merely superficial with deeper underlying causes responsible for the 
growing dissension in educational ranks? 



Review of Studies 



Although many of the current opinions remain essentially unsub- 
stantiated by research, observers close to the action are generally in 
agreement. They tend to classify the reasons for teacher militancy in 
two major groupings. The first category includes economic reasons. 
Teachers are increasingly frustrated with economic inequity specifically 
and with the relative economic neglect of schools generally. The second 
category includes reasons related to change in working conditions and 
change in the fabric of the teaching profession. There has been a rapid 
decrease in the number of school districts and a consequent enlargement 
of the size of the average district. The number of young people in the 
teaching force, especially men, recently has been increasing steadily. 



Teachers are attaining increasingly higher levels of preparation and 
competence (14). 

Teacher salaries . In the forty years from 1925 to 1965 urban 
teacher salaries increased an average of 3.2 percent each year. During 
the same period teacher salary gains increased faster than consumer 
prices. Purchasing power of the teacher gained more than 90 percent, 
with half of this increment coming since 1951 (12). 

The source of concern with teacher compensation is not that 
salaries have failed to increase- -comparative earning trends indicate 
a sensitivity to pay changes for other groups of workers or to mutual ^ 
factors affecting those changes— but that teacher pay has failed to 
keep pace with other occupational groups. In the period from 1939 to 
1965, the average annual salaries of workers employed in eight broad 
occupational groups increased three and one-half times. This was 
proportionally greater in each case than average salaries of teachers 
which increased only two times in the same period (12). Over the post- 
war period to 1963, the proportional increase in teacher salaries 
nearly matched or bettered the pay gains of industrial workers. But 
teacher salaries started from a very low base. A generation ago teachers 
were paid less than industrial workers whose jobs required only an 
elementary education (18). 

Between 1963 and 1965, all other groups outstripped teachers 
in salary gains. This was the time of the lowest rate of salary gain 
since the war, and it coincided with increased activity among teachers 
seeking improvements in their economic condition (11). 

Recent surveys indicate that the disparity between teacher 
salaries and those of persons in other fields is increasing. As indi- 
cated in Table I, the difference in salary for beginning classroom 
teachers and college graduates entering private industry in 1965 was 
$1,867. By 1968, this figure had climbed to $2,430 (7,9). 

Although salaries of beginning teachers are somewhat below 
starting salaries for college graduates in other fields, the largest 
discrepancies are to be found at the top of the scale. The compensation 
of mature teachers of exceptional competence falls substantially below 
that of equally competent people in many other vocations. Even the 
most talented elementary and secondary teachers in the nation rarely 
receive more than $12,000 per year (18). 

The deterioration in economic position of teachers relative 
to other occupational groups has been accentuated by the recent ^ 
slackening of annual salary gains. Teachers are paid better today than 
ever before. Yet they are unable to keep pace with their neighbors in 
other occupational fields. Teachers want to keep up with the Joneses. 



TABLE I 



AVERAGE STARTING SALARIES OF CLASSROOM TEACHERS 
COMPARED WITH THOSE IN PRIVATE INDUSTRY 
1965-66 THROUGH 1967-68 



65-66 

Total (all fields) $6,792 
Beginning Teachers 4,925 

Difference 1,867 



66-67 


67-68 


68-69 


7,248 


7,836 


8,280 


5,142 


5,519 


5,850 


2,106 


2,317 


2,430 



SOURCES: Economic Status of the Teaching Profe ssion, 1967-68, 

Research Report 1968-R4 (Washington, D. C.: National Education Asso- 

ciation, 1968), p. 44; cited by Henry Knapp, "A Tribute to the ’Real’ 
Fathers," Phi Delta Kappan, 49:576, June, 1968. Teacher salaries 
estimated by NEA Research Division for school systems enrolling 6,000 
or more pupils; salaries for all fields are based on offers made to 
graduates by approximately 200 companies nationwide, from annual reports 
of Frank S. Endicott, Director of Placement, Northwestern University. 
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They demand the right to share equitably in the fruits of an affluent 
society (11, 14). 



Changes in working conditions . The second factor in the up- 
surge of teacher restiveness is the changed working conditions and the 
changed fabric of the teaching profession. There has been a rapid 
decrease in the number of school districts with a consequent enlarge- 
ment of the size of the average school district. Enlarged size of 
districts tends to impersonalize staff relationships. Communications 
between administration and staff become more complex and difficult. 

The result often is staff dissatisfaction and frustration, and a 
rebellious attitude tends to develop (14). Centralization of power in 
administration, great demand for conformity and impersonal relation- 
ships, factors which tend to increase with district size, are likely to 
be related to feelings of alienation from a school system (2). 

„ Listen to a commentator on the Ocean Hill-Brownsville situation: 

Sheer size is perhaps a major villain, for it was size that dictated 
that the board of education would become a monstrous, incredibly insen- 
sitive bureaucracy that was completely unable to deal with the city's 
changing racial patterns (13). New York board of education headquarters 
said Time magazine in 1963, is "awash with able, well-intentioned admin- 
istrators, but most of them live by the numbers and have lost touch with 
the troops in the trenches." Teachers punch time clocks, adhere to 
rigid lesson plans, and find supervisors too busy to talk. The biggest 
problem in New York City is a "paper curtain" that separates administra- 
tion from the classroom teacher. Said Calvin Gross, superintendent at 
the time, "I know one girl who was in . . . (the central offices) . 

for six hours just looking for someone to find an application for 
teaching (15)." 



In 1931 there were 127,422 school districts in the United 
States. By 1965 this number had dwindled to 24,500 operational dis- 
tricts (14). This tremendous growth in average system size and its 
accompanying difficulties have paralleled the growth of the so-called 
urban blight of the core cities. The gradual deterioration of schools 
in the great urban centers of the nation is exemplified by the New 
York City experience. Once a teacher's mecca boasting good pay and 
nationally known academic high schools, New York in 1962 had a lower 
starting salary than any of 104 surrounding school districts. The pay 
was so low for men that half of them worked an average of three hours 
a day moonlighting. Although the city still had some of the best 
specialized schools in the country and more than its share of national 
scholarship winners, signs of decline were evident. Schools of the 
central city were left stagnant by a steady migration of the middle 
classes to private schools and the suburbs. In place of these students 
there was a growing population of Negroes and Puerto Ricans. In 1963 
these groups accounted for 76.5 percent of the elementary pupils in 
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Manhattan. They were more difficult to teach and highly transient, in 
some schools teachers ended the school year with a completely different 
set of students than they had had in the fall. One- third of all junior 
high school students were at least two years retarded in reading, ninety 
thousand children could barely speak English, and less than half of them 
graduated (4). 



More men and young people in teaching . There has been a recent 
and steady increase in the number of young people, especially men in the 
teaching force. In the mid-fifties, about twenty-six percent of public 
school teachers were men. By 1964, this figure had risen to thirty-two 
percent. The median age of teachers in 1964 was approximately forty 
years, a drop from forty- three years in the mid-fifties (3, 14). The 
increasing numbers of men in education is definitely related to the up- 
surge in teacher militancy. "Men are more favorably inclined than 
women toward teacher collective action including negotiations, sanctions, 
and strikes (5). In all but one of the nine states experiencing teach- 
ing strikes in March, 1968, the percentage of men in the teaching force 
was higher than the national average (10). 



Professionalism increasing . A final and related factor con- 
tributing to the growth of teacher militancy is the rising level of 
professionalism in educational ranks. Teachers are demanding more 
authority and responsibility because of their increasing professional 
competency. Fewer teachers hold substandard credentials than ever 
before. The proportion of teachers holding bachelor degrees increased 
from 60 percent in 1947 to 90 percent in 1963. In the same time, the 
percentage of teachers holding master’s degrees or higher increased 
from 15 to 25 percent (16). Many teachers today are better qualified 
than their administrators to make curriculum decisions and organiza- 
tional plans (18). Although all militant teachers are not necessarily 
professional, the more professionally oriented teachers appear to be 
among the most militant. And the more professional teachers have the 
higher teaching credentials (6). 

Professionalization by its very nature, says Ronald Corwin, 
must be a militant process. By definition, it is a drive for status. 

It represents the efforts of some members of a vocation to control 
their work, and in the process they will seek to take power from those 
groups which traditionally have controlled the vocation (6). 

The basic underlying motive in teacher militancy, then, is a 
quest for power (17). The American school teacher today is younger, 
better educated, more active, and more highly skilled than ever before. 

At the same time, his services are in higher demand. Consequently he 
has become more demanding, more courageous, and more independent than 
ever before (1). He experiences a hunger for recognition as a profes- 
sional with academic authority commensurate with his responsibilities (8). 
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Conclusions and Implications 



A definitive general analysis of the continuing rise in 
teacher militancy is a hazardous undertaking. Probably no absolute 
answer to the problem exists. The growing militancy seems to be another 
manifestation of a general feeling of restlessness and frustration 
symptomatic of a time of change. Possibly it has common roots with 
labor strikes, urban riots, and student revolts. The militancy seems 
to stem in part from a dissatisfaction with economic factors, those 
related to compensation and public support of education. In part, the 
militancy derives from changes in working conditions, the white migra- 
tion to the suburbs, the increase in size of school districts, and 
deterioration of the central cities. A final source of militancy is 
the change which is taking place within the teaching profession itself, 
more men in teaching ranks, and generally teachers which are more com- 
petent and unafraid to make themselves heard. 

The problem of teacher militancy is not one soon to be resolved, 
but one which can be approached only with fortitude, patience, and under- 
standing. The current wave of strikes will surely leave a permanent 
mark on public education, on community relations, methods of teaching, 
curriculum and administration. School boards and their administrators 
in actions and dealings with teachers must bear a certain responsibility 
to replace conflict with cooperation, to see that the mark of militancy 
is beneficial instead of detrimental to American children and their 
educational system. 



--Sam P. Sentelle 
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COMMUNITY SUPPORT FOR EDUCATION: ELECTIONS INVOLVING SCHOOL ISSUES 



Bond issues and school tax proposals are usually submitted to an 
electorate for approval. The effects of such elections on community 
support for education make them a matter of great importance for those 
who are entrusted with administration of the public schools. 



Questions 

Research on elections involving school issues has attempted to 
answer some of the following questions: 

1. How can voter support be increased for bond issues or tax 
proposals? 

2. How does voter turnout affect the results of elections over 
bond issues and tax proposals? 

3. How does the size of bond issues and tax proposals affect 
election results? 

4. How are characteristics of the voter population such as 
income, education, and attitudes related to the results of elections 
involving school issues? 



Review of Studies 



Voting patterns . A number of studies have analyzed voting 
patterns in school bond and tax elections. Among the factors considered 
in these studies were voter turnout, size of the bond issue or tax levy 
in dollars, population characteristics, equity of tax burden, and dis- 
trict wealth. Some of the findings related to these factors are 
summarized below. 

1. Voter turnout is defined as the proportion of eligible voters 
who vote in a given election. Carter (1), in a study which included 
districts from all parts of the United States, found that for districts 
of all sizes there was greater voter turnout where issues were defeated. 
The latter finding conflicted with conclusions from research in Iowa (7) 
in which it was found that the size of the issue was not related to 
percentage of favorable votes. In a study of Mississippi school dis- 
tricts (2) it was found that low voter turnout was associated with a 
favorable vote, while Willis (13) reported that in elections in Akron, 
Ohio, increases in voter turnout from one election to another were 
associated with increases in the proportion of favorable votes. 



Considering only those districts which had voted favorably on 
issues, Willis found that voter turnout ranged from very low to very 

high. ■ 

In a study of elections for school board vacancies in Cook County, 
Illinois, Minar (12) compared voter turnout to the level of dissent 
registered. Dissent was defined as the total of votes for losing can- 
didates as a proportion of the total vote in the election. He conclude 
that districts with a high level of voter turnout were more likely to 

have an unfavorable vote on financial issues. 



There is obviously no simple relationship between voter turnout 
and decisions on school issues. This kind of decision-making appears 
to be a complex process (7) requiring attention to a number of other 

factors . 

2. Several researchers have studied population characteristics 
as they relate to voting behavior. Population size appears to have no 
relationship to outcomes in school elections (7). On the other an , 
changes in the general make-up of the population do seem to have 
significance for voting patterns (6). Crider (2) found that an increase 
in 8 the number of persons in the population between the ages of 21 and 
45 was associated with success of school elections. Increases in h 
proportion of college-educated adults were reported by Hidttod (8) 
be related to increased support for education in general. (Hickrod did 
not analyze election outcomes specifically.) 

The social status of voters as determined by occupation, income 
and education has a relationship to proportion of favorable votes in 
school elections. This conclusion was reached in a study of scho 
elections in Los Angeles (9). When the population was divided into 
four groups-low, low-middle, high-middle, and high-it was found that 
the highest level of support for school elections came from che 
classified as low, and the lowest level of support from areas class if ie 
as low-middle. Similar findings emerged in a study in Akron, Ohio 
where districts were large non-public school enrollments, low e 
tional level of the population, and large numbers of blue collar workers 
in general showed low levels of support for school elections. 

3. An interesting finding from a study of voter behavior in 
school elections in Ohio was reported by Marlowe (10). He found tha 
among individual voters there was- a greater probability of a favorable 
vote on school issues among those whose property tax burden was 
equitable in relation to their income. Income and property tax pay- 
ment were each divided into five ranked categories. Yes voters on 
school proposals were found more often to be renters or property owners 
whose tax payment was in a lower category than their income. Conversely, 
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"no" voters were more likely to have incomes in a category below their 
tax category. This finding may lead to a better understanding of voter 
behavior in school elections. 

4. In general, it is to be expected that school districts in 
which per pupil wealth (as measured by tax assessments) is higher will 
show a higher level of support for education. This should be reflected 
by a higher proportion of favorable votes on school financial proposals. 
However, this expectation was not supported by findings from a study of 
elections in Iowa (7) which found that as evaluation increased, the 
percentage of favorable votes on financial issues decreased. On the 
other hand, in Iowa districts which had a 2.5 mill school levy there 
was greater likelihood of support for financial proposals. From these 
findings it appears that a previous history of support for education 
is the best indicator of future support and that ability to support 
education is not an indicator that support will be forthcoming. 

Election campaign strategies . In view of conflicting findings 
about the effects of voter turnout on election outcomes, boards of 
education and superintendents are likely to be uncertain about what 
strategies to employ in conducting school elections. They may take the 
attitude that organized campaigns which increase voter turnout also 
increase the likelihood that the issue will be defeated, or they may 
feel that regardless of outcome the voters are entitled to full infor- 
mation about a proposed course of action. Evidence from research 
suggests that most of the techniques ordinarily employed in school 
elections have relatively little effect either way on the outcome. In 
the Iowa study (7), for example, of seven communications techniques 
studied, only one appeared to affect outcome. The techniques were 
brochures, posters, advertisements by merchants , sample ballots and 
voting information, sound trucks, mailings, and letters to editors. 
Letters to editors were related to unfavorable vote. Two other 
techniques appeared to be helpful. They were open public meetings 
and general talking up of the issue. Speakers at civic clubs, student 
presentations, clergy support, house-to-house canvasses and telephone 
committees were not related to election results. Supplying baby sitters 
for voters had no effect on the election, but providing cars to trans- 
port voters to the polls resulted in unfavorable outcomes. 

Support of board members and other authorities was related to 
favorable outcomes in school elections in Mississippi (2). Other 
factors identified in that study as related to election results were 
month in which the election was held (September and October were the 
most favorable and April and December the most unfavorable months), 
soliciting support from the Negro community and pre-planning by educa- 
tional authorities. 

Several research studies have examined the role of community 
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inf luentials in relation to support for education. Influential are 
persons identified by residents of a community as having much influ- 
ence on decisions made on public issues. Masse (11) concluded that in 
communities where inf luentials were involved with and supported the 
schools, there was a higher level of support for education. However, 
his research did not show that involvement and support were necessarily 
the cause of greater financial effort in those communities. 

Diffie (5) assessed the civic attitudes and educational beliefs 
of three groups of persons in school districts in Illinois. He found 
that registered voters and persons identified as influential leaders 
in low effort districts held more liberal attitudes than comparable 
groups in high effort districts. Teachers in districts displaying a 
low level of support for education were conservative in both areas 
and teachers from districts with high support levels were liberal. The 
reasons for the disparity between attitudes he Id . . .by teachers and the 
other two groups were not explained. 



Conclusions and Implications 

There are very few suggestions which can be offered to school 
board members as a result of the research summarized in this area. The 
strongest relationship between community characteristics and support for 
education involves factors over which board members have no control. 
These factors include, as examples, the social status of people in a 
community, kind and extent of change in population make-up, and a pre- 
vious history of support for education. Other factors, over which 
boards of education might be expected to exert some influence, appear 
to be unrelated to level of educational support. 

Two conclusions which can be drawn from the research are: 

(1) In general, informing the public about proposed bond issues or tax 
proposals by means of open mee ngs is likely to increase voter support 
for the proposal, and (2) pre-p anning by school administrators and 
presenting needs to the public well in advance of the election date 
appears to have positive results. It should be noted that these 
generalizations are based on relatively few studies; further research 
may find that they cannot be supported. One additional conclusion 
coming out of research by Marlowe (10) is that boards of education 
should consider the equity of existing tax arrangements when submitting 
new issues to public vote. 



-John T. Seyfarth 
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ISSUES AND SETTLEMENTS IN TEACHER STRIKES 



The teacher strike typically finds school board members unprepared 
in terms of information and experience to deal with the crisis. Often 
the conflicts are unintentionally inflamed by those who underestimate 
the significance of rapid contemporary changes in teacher attitudes and 
working conditions. 



Questions 

The review of issues and settlements in teacher strikes which 
follows will consider the following questions: 

1. What are common characteristics of teacher strikes? 

2. What patterns of issues and settlements have been established? 

3. Has there been a consistent relationship between issues and 
settlements? 



Review of Studies 



Goergen and Keough at St. John's University completed an analyti- 
cal study of teacher strikes in 1967. The investigation covered the 
decade from 1955 through 1965 and considered issues and demands cf the 
striking teachers together with outcomes and settlements ultimately 
achieved. The researchers were able to group the forty strikes listed 
in their study into six definite patterns according to the basic issues 
involved: dismissal of personnel, demand for wage increase, unpaid back 

wages, poor state tax structure for support of education, collective 
bargaining, and both wage increase and collective bargaining (5). 

Dismissal of personnel . Of the forty strikes studied, dismissal 
of personnel was an issue in three of the strikes. In each case the 
superintendent of schools was involved. In two cases the superintendent 
had been dismissed by the board of education, and in the third strike a 
major issue was denial of tenure status to a group of teachers by the 
superintendent. Outcomes of these strikes were favorable to the super- 
intendents but unfavorable to the teachers. Both superintendents were 
reinstated but tenure denial to teachers was upheld. In all three 
strikes, a request for investigation was made to an outside agency, and 
these strikes were further characterized, more so than with strikes in 
other patterns, by displays of emotion and involvement of the general 
publ ic . 




In the Irving, Texas strike of 1955, which set a record for 
length of duration at fifty-nine days, a police guard was necessary. 
Following the dismissal of the superintendent by the board of education, 
most of the employees of the school system went on strike — clerical, 
custodial, and lunchroom personnel as well as teachers and principals. 

The board discharged the striking employees en masse, and attempted to 
operate the schools with volunteer workers. A little more than a month 
later, the taxpayers of the Irving school district called for a referen- 
dum and voted by a substantial margin to dissolve the district. By this 
action, in effect, the citizens dismissed the board of education. A 
new district with a new board of education was formed and the superin- 
tendent rehired at his former salary with back pay. Most of the teachers 
who had walked out were rehired by the new board, but they, unlike the 
superintendent, were not granted back pay. These results were true to 
the pattern in that outcomes tended to favor superintendents. 

In each of the three cases classified by Georgen and Keough in 
this category, other issues reported were unilateral decision-making by 
the board of education and lack of effective vertical communication 
within the school organization. 

Demand for wage increase . In seven of the forty strikes studied, 
demand for salary increase was the only apparent issue. A standard 
order of events was identified in this strike pattern: Teachers 

demanded a raise, the board refused their demands, teachers went on 
strike in protest, and usually the teachers were granted a wage increase 
after the first or second day of the strike. The settlement was usually 
a compromise, and in fiscally dependent school districts, the mayor 
usually became involved in settlement negotiations. 

Unpaid back salaries . Unpaid back salaries was a principal issue 
in five of the forty strikes investigated by Goergen and Keough. The 
strikes in this pattern generally occurred in financially depressed 
areas and in districts in which tax payments were delinquent. Three of 
the five strikes occurred in Pennsylvania, a state which has a long 
record for delayed pay. All three strikes occurred in the eastern 
"anthracite region" of the state, and each differed in outcome. 

The twenty- three teachers in Avoca refused to teach after working 
for more than three months without pay. Money was borrowed to compensate 
teachers for one month, and the strike ended the following day. Immedi- 
ately following the strike, the board of education began a drive against 
tax delinquents. Estimated tax arrears involved enough money to pay 
teachers and support personnel for a full nine-month term. Teachers in 
West Mahanoy had taught without pay for over eight months when they went 
on strike. The school board reacted to the crisis by dissolving the 
school district. Pupils were transferred to other districts. Teachers 
were paid back salaries, but they lost their jobs. 



Olyphant, Pennsylvania had had a quarter century history of 
erratic teacher compensation. At the time of the teacher strike 
reported in this district by Goergen and Keough, salaries were three 
months overdue. The board of education president had told teachers to 
"go on relief if they were so poor." They went on strike instead. A 
delegation from the state department was sent to mediate. Teachers 
returned to classes twelve days later and were paid back salaries after 
the annual state tax appropriation. This solution had been initially 
rejected by the teachers. During the course of negotiations, as 
reported by the Scranton Times , the state department ordered Olyphant 
and other financially distressed school districts in the region to dis- 
close salary records. The Olyphant District was operating at the time 
of the strike in 1958 on the same tax rate that it had had ten years 
earlier. The school district was directed to raise tax rates to meet 
obligations. 

A state department survey completed in 1958 showed over one 
million dollars in back salaries owed by four counties in this region. 
These counties were Lackawanna, Lucerne, Northumberland, and Schuylkill, 
all in the area identified by Friedman as a locality high in frequency 
of teacher st ,xes. Forty-six of the 130 strikes reported by Friedman 
occurred in Pennsylvania, and thirty-three of these were within the 
above mentioned four-county area (3). 

Striking for back salaries has become relatively infrequent when 
compared with earlier periods. In most cases the lack of funds resulted 
from local failure to meet minimum revenue receipts for the state. The 
immediate outcome of these strikes has usually been a solution of the 
financial crisis. In Pennsylvania, the legislature in 1959 enacted the 
Distressed School Districts Act to enable the state to correct some of 
the conditions that caused the strikes (3, 5). 

Poor state tax structure to support education . The fourth pattern 
observed by Goergen and Keough was one in which a poor state tax struc- 
ture appeared to be the major contributing factor in strike situations. 
The conflict in the eleven strikes classified in this pattern appeared 
to exist between teachers and politicians rather than between teachers 
and school boards. Usually these strikes occurred in large city school 
districts. In other cases when the entire state struck, the more 



^The board president also indicated a belief that many of the 
teachers were delinquent in tax payments (5, p. 75). 

2 

Taxes collected in 1948 totaled $134,000 as compared to $98,000 
in 1957. Wage tax collections were $47,000 in 1948 and $11,000 in 1957 
(5, p. 76). 



militant groups were to be found in the large urban areas. In all but 
one of these strikes, salary was a primary issue. Denial of a salary 
raise which teacher groups believed to be justified appeared to move 
teachers toward a strike. In many of these strikes the state level of 
educational support was below that of neighboring states. 

Many teacher strikes as compared with industrial strikes have 
taken the form of protest to the public or the legislature rather than 
against the school authorities. The 1966 stoppage in Kentucky is 
illustrative: Most of the teachers observed a professional study day 

to protest the state education budget. The governor responded by 
establishing a special commission to make recommendations on additional 
means of financial help (4). 

Seven of these eleven tax structure strikes occurred in New 
Jersey, in the northeastern part of that state near New York City. In 
instances where state laws prohibited strikes by government employees, 
teachers were absent from work because of "personal reasons." Such a 
strike was that of the teachers of Irvington in 1956. The Irvington 
schools were closed when 90 percent of the teachers failed to report 
for work one Monday morning due to "sickness." The teachers were ask- 
ing for a raise of four hundred dollars across-the-board, and the school 
board supported the teachers in their demand. It was the president of 
the board of education who accused the town commissioners of creating 
financial difficulties and holding "secret discussions." The mayor, 
when he appeared at a teacher’s meeting, was jeered by the audience. 

The board of school estimate headed by the mayor refused to yield 
to teacher demands despite the support of those demands by the board of 
education and the superintendent. The budget had already been adopted, 
said the mayor and the board of estimate, and the tax rate was adjusted 
accordingly. To make a change in the budget by granting salary increases 
would be impossible and, furthermore, it would be legally improper. At 
the end of the school year, about 20 percent of the Irvington teachers 
resigned their positions (3). 

In these strikes where the state tax structure was inadequate, the 
local demands for wage increases usually were not granted. In most 
instances, however, there was eventual though not immediate legislation 
to provide more money for education. 

Collective bargaining . In teacher strikes of the collective bar- 
gaining category, a major demand was the right of teacher organizations 
to negotiate with school board members on the basis of equal status. 
Boards of education generally tended to resist these demands by citing 
statutes or their own bylaws. Sometimes a board would choose simply to 
ignore teacher demands. Board members in other instances made strong 
public statements that teacher representatives could not be considered 
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equals in negotiations. 

Goergen and Keough emphasize the negatives in the collective 
bargaining strike pattern. No evidence was found in any case where 
teachers, administrators, and board members attempted to reach a 
detailed agreement concerning mutual functions or roles. There was 
no instance in which board and administration questioned the competency 
of teachers to share the decision-making process. Finally, there was 
no instance in which board and administration attempted to obligate 
teachers to responsibilities commensurate with such a role. Attempts 
to establish collective bargaining rights, as these attempts appeared 
in strike situations, developed into power struggles in which teachers 
demanded and boards resisted. This is a theme that recurs frequently 
in the literature on teacher militancy: The underlying motivating force 

is not so much a protest over economic or working conditions as it is a 
quest for power. 

For teaching, as a vocation, is in a process of professionaliza- 
tion. By its very nature, professionalization is a militant process. 

In essence, it is a drive for status representing the efforts of some 
members of a vocation to control their work. In seeking this control, 
the vocation will attempt to wrest power from those groups which 
traditionally have controlled the vocation (2). 

Of the teacher strikes studied, collective bargaining was in six 
instances the principal or sole issue. In five of these strikes an 
issue of rivalry between teacher organizations was present. Injunctions, 
in two cases where they were used, were ineffective. There was litiga- 
tion in both of these cases which had no apparent relation to the 
injunctions . 

Salary increases and collective bargaining . In eight of the 
strikes studied by Goergen and Keough, collective bargaining was 
closely related to a demand for increased salary. Teacher groups were 
not deterred from their demands by legal deadlines for school budgets. 

In some cases, the board actually granted salary increases after the 
budget deadline. In these instances, all or part of the increases were 
financed by funds accumulated through non-payment of salaries during the 
strike. Power seems to have been a basic issue in this strike pattern, 
as well as salary. Teacher groups in these groups attempted to regulate 
the action of the school board. There were demands that teachers be 
accorded a degree of dignity and respect by their boards, that they be 
permitted to negotiate with boards as equals, and that negotiation rights 
be recognized in some form of written document. Interpretation of a 
written agreement was the basis of contention in three of the eight 
strikes . 

Court injunctions ended most of the strikes in this pattern. 
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Teachers returned to school usually without realizing substantial 
settlement of their demands. Where salary increases were realized, 
these generally were very modest. No specific agreement by the school 
boards to share any part of the policy-making function resulted from, 
any of the eight strikes. Teacher groups in these cases tended to give 
more publicity to gains which suggested teacher influence in the policy- 
making process , more than to financial gains . 

Patterns related to outcomes . The St, John s study revealed that 
in every instance where unpaid back salary was a strike issue, a result 
of the strike was payment of this salary. 

In strikes where salary was the only major issue, the result of 
the strike action was an actual increase in salary in all cases but one. 
The settlement was usually a compromise between salary demanded by the 
teachers and that offered by the board. 

Where the state tax structure was a strike issue, an improvement 
in the tax structure occurred in every case within two years of the 
latest strike in this pattern. In most of the cases, teachers did not 
receive a salary increase. 



Conclusions and Implications 

Forty teacher strikes occurred in the decade from 1955 through 
1965 according to Goergen and Keough. These strikes, they found, 
tended to follow definite patterns of demands and settlements (Table I). 
Eleven of the forty strikes appeared to grow out of problems related to 
state tax structure and state fiscal support of education. The issues 
in eight of the strikes involved collective bargaining and wage increases. 
Demand for wage increase alone was the primary issue in seven strikes; 
collective bargaining in six cases was the primary issue. Five strikes 
resulted from unpaid back wages, and personnel dismissal occasioned the 
remaining three strikes. 

Probably no immediate definitive and satisfactory solution. to the 
teacher strike exists. The best counsel seems to be that of patience 
and understanding. For while board members often have found themselves 
in difficult positions in strike situations, they have in many instances 
aggravated the conflict still further by rash actions and decisions made 
without adequate knowledge. 

School boards generally underestimate the seriousness of the 
warning signals which precede a strike. The Woodbridge, New Jersey 
strike early in 1967 illustrates this point: The crisis according to 

one administrator was characterized by "bad personal relations, bad 
functioning and complete ignorance of a new kind of teacher the 
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TABLE I 



TEACHER STRIKES FROM 1955 TO 1966 
ACCORDING TO PATTERNS IDENTIFIED 
BY GOERGEN AND KEOUGH 



I O 
iERJC 



Pattern 



State tax structure 



Wage increase and collective bargaining 



Wage increase 
Collective bargaining 



Unpaid back wages 
Dismissal of personnel 



Total 



Frequency 

11 

8 

7 

6 

5 

_3 

40 
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teacher who is ready to clobber his community if his demands are not 
met,” The problem was a lack of awareness, sophistication and realism 
in dealing with young and militant teachers (1). 

Strikes appear to follow definite patterns as Goergen and Keough 
have indicated. This means that while there may be no set answers for 
board members and administrators, they might anticipate the difficul- 
ties and benefit from past experiences in other school systems. 



— Sam P. Sentelle 
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DECISIVE FACTORS IN POTENTIAL STRIKE SITUATIONS 



Several factors, some more than others, appear to foment teacher 
strikes and potential strike situations. In dealing with these factors, 
board members and administrators often must assign priorities to their 
areas of concern. This task becomes critical in the school district 
faced with a strike threat, and the answers to the following questions 
can mean the difference between actual work stoppage and averted strike. 



Questions 



1. What factors are most important in teacher strikes and 
potential strike situations according to teachers? 

2. What are the decisive factors in the teacher strike? In 
other words, what factors can spell the difference between strike and 
averted strike? 



Review of Study 



One known investigation has attempted to identify decisive fac- 
tors in potential strike situations: In 1964, a comparison study testing 

differences in questionnaire responses by two groups of teachers was com- 
pleted at the University of Mississippi. The first group of teachers had 
been involved in a strike. The second group had experienced a situation 
in which a strike had threatened but subsequently failed to materialize. 
The research attempted to identify especially those factors contributing 
to a strike situation which, when changed, might serve to avert the 
strike (1). 

The study included every reported teacher strike and averted 
strike in the United States between 1952 and 1963. Strike votes, pub- 
lished threats, or verbal threats by acknowledged leadership were 
criteria for identification of potential strikes. 

Questionnaire items, thirty- three in all, were categorized with- 
in four major classifications: economic, political, organizational 

structure, and personnel policy and job environment. Responses from 
181 teachers, 113 in the strike group and 68 in the averted strike group, 
indicated a significant difference of opinion between the two groups on 
items related to organizational structure of local school districts. 

Some of these items listed in order of relative importance are given here 



^•Overall significance of a t-score for seven items in this cate- 
gory was at the .02 level of probability. 



(1) Boards of education were fiscally dependent on other govern- 
ment bodies. Responding teachers indicated fiscal dependence was an 
important contributing factor in situations where strikes had occurred, 
much more so than in other instances where strikes had been threatened 
but subsequently were averted. 

(2) There was a failure to establish channels of communication 
between teachers and their various supervisors and administrators where 
strikes had occurred more so than in situations where strikes had been 
averted. 

(3) Teachers were not permitted to participate in policy deter- 
mination. This item was rated more important by the strike teachers 
than by the averted strike teachers. 

Both groups were in agreement that certain economic factors had 
contributed to cause strikes and to create potential strike situations. 
Teachers went on strike or threatened strike over low salaries. Strike 
potential increased, the responding groups indicated, when demands for 
higher salaries and proposed salary schedules were rejected. In addition, 
the danger of strike increased upon failure of efforts to improve salary 
and welfare through bargaining procedures. 

There were significant differences between the response groups on 
the following items: 

(1) Limits on taxation contributed to create potential strike sit- 
uations, but this factor was not considered nearly so important by teachers 
who had been in actual strikes. 

(2) Likewise, defeat of a referendum for school tax increase was 
considered much more significant in potential strike situations than in 
actual strikes. 

(3) Fiscal dependence of boards, as noted previously, was thought 
to be much more significant in actual strike situations than in potential 
s trike s i tua t ions . 

(4) Inadequate working conditions and hours, according to the 
respondents, were more important in contributing to potential strike 
situations than as a contributing factor in actual strikes. ^ 



o 

Significance was determined by t-test on differences between 
means of response scores on each questionnaire item. Items (1) and (4) 
were significant at the .05 level, and item (3) was significant at the 
.01 level of probability. The t-score reported by Kite for item (2), 
no. 17 on the original questionnaire, (t= -4.762, df=167, p. 85) was 
significant at the .001 level. 
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Conclusions and Implications 



Fiscal dependence of boards of education on other government 
bodies, according to teacher responses, has been a primary decisive 
factor between teacher strike incidents and potential strike situations. 
The study also noted that strike potential increased whenever wage 
demands were rejected and upon failure of collective bargaining proce- 
dures. These factors, in all likelihood, are related: Conceivably, in 

many instances of threatened strike, wage demands were rejected and 
bargaining procedures failed simply because of the fact that the board 
was fiscally dependent. As a consequence of this dependence, the board 
lacked the necessary flexibility for dealing with the problems at hand. 



— Sam P. Sentelle 
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EVALUATION OF SCHOOL PUBLIC RELATIONS PROGRAMS 



If public relations programs are to be effective, they must be 
periodically evaluated to determine if they are meeting their goals and 
to indicate areas where improvements need to be made. Numerous studies 
have been conducted to evaluate school public relations programs. Some 
of these studies have been concerned with the public relations programs 
of a single school district while others have involved a number of 
school districts within a given state or across the nation. The public 
relations programs of both elementary and secondary schools have been 
evaluated and the attitudes of school authorities toward public rela- 
tions activities have been assessed. The purpose of this paper is to 
examine a number of these studies as to the standards employed in the 
evaluations, the findings of the investigations, and the recommenda- 
tions put forth for improving school public relations programs. 

Questions 

1. Who has the responsibility for school public relations? 

2. How are public relations programs organized? 

3. How does the size of a school system affect public relations? 

4. What is the scope of public relations programs? 

5. What instruments are available for use in evaluating public 
relations programs? 



Review of Studies 



A case study of the public relations program of the South 
Huntington Schools in New York indicated that the most serious problems 
faced by the school district were those of providing school buildings 
for the increasing pupil population and securing the financial support 
of the tax payers (8). A review of the literature and correspondence 
with authorities in the field of public relations was undertaken to 
establish standards against which to measure the public relations pro- 
grams of Huntington. The process produced a list of six general stan- 
dards for public relations programs: A school public relations program 

should be (1) honest in intent and execution, (2) an intrinsic part of 
the total school program, (3) continuous, (4) comprehensive, (5) sensi- 
tive to its public, and (6) simple in the ideas it attempts to convey. 

Based on interviews with school authorities, teachers , non- teaching 
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personnel, and representatives of various segments of the community, 
several recommendations were made for the improvement of the public 
relations program. The study recommended that the board of education 
adopt a statement of basic policy for school public relations and 
establish a position of coordinator of school -community relations. The 
superintendent was encouraged to lead his staff in improving the public 
relations program, and principals were encouraged to assume responsibi- 
lity at the building level. Both teachers and non- teaching personnel 
employed by the school were admonished to bear in mind that their con- 
duct had a strong influence on the attitudes of both students and lay 
citizens toward the schools (8). 

A survey of school administrators in the Milton Area School 
System in Pennsylvania was undertaken to determine the degree to which 
educational progress in school districts was attributed to the use of 
public relations programs and the understanding of the power structure 
of the community (7). This study concluded that while it was possible 
for an educational program to advance with or without the use of a 
public relations program, an educational program can advance much more 
rapidly with the assistance of a planned public relations program. 

A national study attempting to identify the most successful 
techniques in public relations programs utilized data gathered from 
library research, a questionnaire, and a survey (2). Twelve nationally 
recognized specialists in public relations responded to the question- 
naire and the presidents of National School Public Relations Associa- 
tion chapters in twenty-one states responded to the survey. The study 
concluded that the teacher is the most important public relations con- 
tact that the schools have and that two-way communication between the 
public and the schools is the most effective method of communication. 
Commercial techniques of public relations and advertising, the study 
indicated, could be adapted successfully to school public relations 
programs. Some techniques of public relations which were identified as 
being unsuccessful were: (1) The appointment of advisory committees 

without defining their roles, (2) neglecting to inform the public 
before making major changes in the school program, (3) unplanned or 
poorly planned communication attempts between the schools and the 
groups needed for support, and (4) inservice education meetings which 
provided for only one-way communication. The study recommended that 
all school districts evaluate their public image and that boards of 
education be encouraged to adopt public relations policies. It was 
also recommended that inservice programs be developed to help all 
employees of the school system understand their roles in the public 

relations program. 

A survey of a number of school districts in California identi- 
fied certain trends taking place in public relations programs (4). 

Most public relations programs are organized to meet specific needs 
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(such as gaining public support for the passage of a school bond issue) 
rather than providing for a continuous program based on acceptable 
principles and written policies. More public relations activities are 
being administered through the office of the superintendent and public 
relations functions are being delegated to specialists. The slow 
development of public relations programs in many school districts has 
been blamed on lack of funds , lack of recognized need, lack of person- 
nel, and fear of lack of understanding. The study recommended that 
consultants be used for community analysis and for developing a program 
and staff to meet the public relation needs of the district. 

An interview schedule developed from the literature on public 
relations was employed in a number of Texas school systems in an effort 
to determine the affect of school district size on public relations 
activities (6). The study found differences between large and small 
school systems in the purposes of their public relations programs, the 
way they were organized, and in the personnel and media used to carry 
out the programs. Based on the findings, the study recommended that all 
school systems should establish definite purposes for their public 
relations programs and should develop an organizational structure to 
carry it out. All personnel of the school system as well as agents and 
agencies outside the schools should be included in the public relations 
program. Efforts should be made to identify and remove barriers which 
impede the flow of information about the schools and efforts should also 
be made to determine the attitudes and feelings of the people of the 
community. 

A questionnaire developed by Butler was administered to super- 
intendents, principals, teachers and laymen in a number of school 
districts in Mississippi in an effort to evaluate local public relations 
programs (1). In general, the school systems were failing to carry out 
effective programs of public relations. Many activities considered to 
have a high value for public relations were not being used in the school 
systems. Among the media being used for public relations were radio, 
television, and newspapers. These media, however, lacked proper balance, 
amount, and interest in programs to meet the total needs of the public. 
The public relations programs of larger schools were consistently rated 
higher than those of smaller schools. Universities and consultative 
services were not being utilized to any great extent. 

The public relations programs of a number of city elementary 
schools in northeastern Ohio were assessed through a questionnaire 
administered to principals of these schools (3). An analysis of the 
data indicated that in most schools, the principal was the directing 
agent for public relations and worked closely with community organiza- 
tions. Two- thirds of the principals were satisfied with their authority 
over matters concerning public relations. Forty percent, however, did 
not feel that the superintendent was aware of the scope of their duties. 
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Communication with staff members was extremely limited as indicated by 
the fact that only one-third of the principals alerted staff members to 
their responsibilities in the program and only one-fourth discussed 
public relations at staff meetings. All principals indicated their 
budgets were inadequate. In fact, less than one- third of the schools 
acknowledged that they had any funds budgeted for public relations 
activities. Principals of larger schools made wider use of the school 
plant, were more secure in having defined roles within the community 
public relations program, served in schools that were better equipped, 
and made better use of specific public relations techniques than did 
principals of smaller schools. 

A study of the public relations activities of twelve medium- 
size school districts in Michigan was undertaken to determine whether 
or not the present public relations programs had been influential in^ 
gaining increased support among voters (12). Six of the schools were 
in districts which had shown strong support for the schools during the 
previous four years while the other six were in districts of low support 
where bond issues and tax measures had been defeated. The results of 
the study indicated that it is difficult to rely upon public relations 
activities to change voter attitudes and gain community support and 
understanding in a short period of time. The greatest problem seemed 
to be creating the desire among uninformed voters to become informed on 
school matters. The study also indicated that greater attention needs 
to be paid to establishing contacts between administrators and the 
public. 



Another Michigan study explored the importance of community or- 
ganization for school support (10). The findings indicated that the 
level of support which a community affords its schools is related to 
the social organization patterns of the community. Support is much 
more likely among citizens who are members of formal groups such as 
the PTA, social clubs, and church organizations. Non-group members who 
are. out of touch with communication media were found to be the most 
disinterested and exhibit the lowest level of support for the schools. 

An inventory of the attitudes of New Jersey school board presi- 
dents gives some indication of how school board members feel about 
school public relations policies and practices (5). Three hundred 
eighty- six board presidents responded to a list of 76 items compiled 
from a review of educational literature to indicate their attitudes 
toward school public relations. The study found that while the board 
presidents had favorable attitudes toward school public relations 
policies and practices in general, they agreed significantly more with 
policies and practices involving personal interaction than to those 
which involved distributing information on polling public opinion. The 
board presidents had favorable attitudes toward publishing the dates 
and times of school board meetings, informal personal contacts with 
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community members, and polling staff opinion They were 

„cp of citizens committees, advisory committees, teacher recruicmen 
brochures^ ^Uic opinion polls, and public meetings on school referen- 

dums . * 

There are a number of instruments which can be 
, the effectiveness of public relations programs. For example, 

jlm s Young at o umbia University has developed an instrument which 
ctTsIifies 8 , public relations activities int< .seven ^“^dicaS »eas 
there are 66 items in the inventory which ^ improvem ent needs 

tftakfplace! TmnS which'contains suggested procedures for apprais- 
to take Pi designed to assist with interpreting the data are 

8 

instrument* 1 was I 'tes ted ^on°two a major n samples drawn from^the^membership^of 

the Public Relations Society of ^ica, Inc^ (9) programs of public 
are appropriate for the school -community relations p g *. 

schools are included in the Guide to PubUc Relations for 
rv»l1*»ees (111. This document contains a statemen o p 
^licfand a checklist for evaluating a public relations program. 



Conclusions and Implications 



Among the more important conclusions of these studies of school 
rnblic relations were the following: 

x. The responsibility for public relations programs as pri- 

aarily vested in the school -administration. The superintendent has 

^^/responsibility at the school district level while principals 
are responsible at the building level • 



2 Most oublic relations programs are organized to meet 
specific needs rather than providing for a continuous program. 

3. Too little time and money are allocated for public relations 
activities. 

4. The social organizational pattern of a community affects the 
level of support for the schools. 



5 Larger schools and those located in urban areas and large 
cities had'better public relations programs, more and better equipment 
^facilities whiL could 

programs! ' tha^d id^maller slholLVd those located in rural areas and 
smaller cities. 
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6. Most communication in public relations programs was 
inadequate. There was not enough two-way communication between the 
schools and the community and much of the communication that existed 
did not deal with the most relevant topics. There was a definite 
tendency for communication from the schools to be selective in that 
only one side of an issue was presented to the public. 

7. Superintendents and school board members expressed favor- 
able attitudes toward school public relations but placed more emphasis 
on personal interaction (informal communication) than on distributing 
information and polling opinion. 

8. Sufficient use was not made of the professional and non- 
professional employees of the school systems in public relations pro- 
grams. 



The recommendations of the studies reviewed imply that: 

1. School boards should adopt statements of basic policy for 
public relations and programs should be developed to carry out the 
adopted policies. 

2. Public relations programs should be organized to include: 

(1) a top-level administrative officer who would have major responsi- 
bility for directing the public relations program of the school system, 

(2) the assignment of public relations responsibility at the building 
level to the school principals, (3) the maintenance of a public 
relations committee to evaluate the program and plan for its improve- 
ment, and (4) the involvement of all professional and non-professional 
employees of the school system and the development of inservice training 
programs to help the staff learn what their public relations responsibili- 
ties are. 



3. Public relations programs should have adequate financial 
support with provisions made in the school budget for public relations 
activities. ' 



4. Efforts should be made to assess the attitudes and feelings 
of the people in the school community and to determine what their 
informational needs are. 

5. Local school systems should utilize consultants for commu- 
nity analysis, public relations program development, and technical 
assistance. 



6. Public relations programs should attempt to keep the public 
informed on all matters pertaining to the educational program. 

Public relations should make use of all available media and 



use a balanced approach in communicating with the public. 

8. Universities should provide courses of study for school 
public relations specialists and should give increased emphasis to 
public relations concepts in school administration offerings. 



James D. Wilson 
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general public. 

45. The community relations director conducts a training program for 
other members of the public relations team. 

46. Regular evaluation reports are submitted by all members of the 
public relations committee. 

47. An effort is made to determine what results can be attributed 
directly to the public relations program. 

i 

48. School initiated polls test the effectiveness of programs directed 
to specific publics. 

49. News clippings are thoughtfully analyzed for content. 

50. Influential people in the community are asked to evaluate the 
effectiveness of the program with special groups. 



Conclusions and Implications 



Among the more important conclusions of these studies of school 
public relations were the following: 

1. The responsibility for public relations programs is primarily 
vested in the school administration. The superintendent has the major 
responsibility at the school district level while principals are respon 
sible at the building level. 

2. Most public relations programs are organized to meet specific 
needs rather than providing for a continuous program. 

3. Too little time and money are allocated for public relations 
activities . 

4. The social organizational pattern of a community affects the 
level of support for the schools. 

5. Larger schools and those located in urban areas and large 
cities had better public relations programs, more and better equipment 
and facilities which could be used in public relations programs, and 
school principals who were better prepared to conduct public relations 
programs, than did smaller schools and those located in rural areas and 
smaller cities. 

6. Most communication in public relations programs was inadequate. 
There was not enough two-way communication between the schools and the 
community and much of the communication that existed did not deal with 
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APPROACHES TO SCHOOL-COMMUNITY RELATIONS 



The most common measure for effectiveness of school -community 
relations is the successful outcome of elections involving financial 
support of the schools. These elections may involve passage of school 
bond issues, increasing tax levies for school support, or approving 
school budgets. School-community relations should be and in many cases 
are concerned with other situations, but the success of elections con- 
cerning financial support of the schools seems to be the ultimate goal 
of most public relations efforts and is usually the most important con- 
cern of school boards. 



Questions 

1. What approaches can be taken to school-community relations? 

2. What approach does research recommend? 

Review of Study 



In one of the most comprehensive studies of the structure and 
process of school-community relations, Richard F. Carter and his asso- 
ciates examined the possible relationships of 860 variables with four 
criteria of school-community relations (3) . These four criteria were 
school support, participation, understanding, and lack of conflict. 

School support was referred to as the degree to which voters in school 
districts reviewed financial issues favorably. A measure of support 
was taken as the percentage of voters who voted ” yes 11 on an issue. 
Participation was defined as the degree to which voters exercised their 
right to vote in school elections and was measured as the percentage of 
eligible voters who turned out to vote in school elections of all kinds. 
Understanding was defined as the degree to which informed observers in 
a school district perceived factors affecting the school -community 
relationship the same way and was measured by the agreement among 
observers on a number of factors affecting the situation. Observers 
used in the study included the superintendent, board members, teacher 
representatives, parent representatives, mass media representatives, and 
interested citizens. Lack of conflict was referred to as the degree to 
which controversy and conflict were lacking in a school district and was 
measured as the degree to which factors which might cause controversy 
and conflict were perceived by observers as being inoperative in a school 
district. 

Using a technique capable of establishing the relationships of 
several hundred variables to the structure of school-community relations, 
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the forty most important variables were identified and examined to show 
the basis for patterns of school support. The study found that under- 
standing, participation, and lack of conflict each had a definite 
relationship to support, but were not related to one another. From 
these findings, three patterns of support and one pattern of non-support 
were inferred: 

Support can be achieved through lack of conflict by 
attempting to meet the demand for educational ser- 
vices in ways which minimize the development of 
conflict. 

Support can be achieved through lower participation 
based on the use of effective control mechanisms 
which avoid arousing the interest of opposition 
groups and the stability of district characteristics 
such as pupil population and the age distribution of 
the community. 

Support can be achieved through understanding based 
on open two-way communication channels between the 
schools and the public, effective use of communica- 
tion techniques and media, and content of communica- 
tion which is relevant to the concerns of the public. 

Non-support usually results from the presence of con- 
ditions which are associated with conflict and lack of 
understanding. 



Conclusions and Implications 

Achieving support through lack of conflict involves a great deal 
of luck. There is little that school authorities can do to keep con- 
flict from arising. They can only attempt to control it when it does 
arise. In the final analysis, lack of conflict is much more dependent 
upon the characteristics of the school district than it is upon actions 
taken by school leaders. Attempting to gain support through lack of 
participation runs counter to a basic tenant of our democratic way of 
life. That is that the individual citizen should take an active part 
and express his opinions in affairs of government. It would be undemo- 
cratic for school officials to attempt to manipulate conditions for the 
gxpxess .purpose of bringing about lower participation. However, there 
are certain factors related to bringing about better understanding of 
the schools which are also related to lower participation. Setting up 
procedures for transmitting information to teachers and parents is 
related both to understanding and to lower participation. In this case, 
those groups which are already most supportive of the school system are 
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given the information while the rest of the public, where opposition 
is most likely to arise, does not have its attention focused on the 
schools at all. 

Attempting to bring about support of the schools through better 
understanding would involve not only communicating with teachers and 
parents but also with the rest of the public. While this might tend to 
increase the kind of participation which is associated with less support, 
it would also help to develop conditions which are associated with 
better control of conflict. Understanding will not always lead to 
support, ’’but it should invariably lead to lack of conflict.’* There- 
fore, it is recommended that efforts to achieve support concentrate on 
developing better understanding through improved and expanded communi- 
cation between the schools and the community, including the developing 
of more formalized means of two-way communication with the public ‘(3) . 

In his study on informal communication, Carter recommends that 
instead of having a general information program aimed at the public as 
a whole, specific informational programs should be instituted which are 
aimed at specific groups of people (2) . Carter also indicated that if 
these groups are to be successfully influenced to support the schools, 
the information they receive should be relevant to their needs and 
interests. The content of many informal communications about the schools 
is not relevant to these needs and interests. Therefore, Carter recom- 
mends that schools take steps to increase both the number and the 
quality of formal discussions of school matters. 

In another study he outlines a set of procedures which would 
provide for a more formalized discussion of school affairs (3). An 
example of using this set of procedures for introducing an innovation 
into the school system would include: (1) announcing the possibility 

of a change and asking for opinions from the public about the proposed 
change, (2) reporting the opinions expressed about the change and the 
decision reached, along with information concerning the time for 
reviewing the results of the change, (3) announcing the time and place 
of the discussion that will evaluate the results of the change and 
encouraging citizens to attend and express their opinions, and 
(4) reporting on the evaluation discussion and the decision reached as 
well as the time and place for any subsequent reviews of the change. 

In this same study, Carter makes the following recommendations 
to school authorities in dealing with the public: 

1. ’’issue regular reports to citizens.” These reports may not 
change the attitudes of any citizens toward the schools but if regular 
reports are not received by those who have favorable attitudes toward 
the schools, their attitudes may become less favorable. This process 
serves to reassure citizens about their schools. 
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2. "Arrange contacts with neglected groups.” A special program 
might be designed for communicating to pre-school parents who are some- 
times concerned about the quality of the school program. Communication 
efforts aimed at post-school parents might help increase their interest 
in school matters and relieve to some extent the conservative nature of 
their vote. Adult organizations and the mass media could be used to 
communicate with non-parents. 

3. "improve contacts with specific groups." Many times communi- 
cation techniques are used too broadly or are aimed at inappropriate 
audiences. Since different groups of citizens have different interests 
and concerns, communication programs should be planned for these groups 
in relation to their interests. 

4. "Establish contact with latent supporters." Many citizens 
have no contact with the schools. If contact is to be made, it must be 
done so by the schools since these citizens do not believe they are 
capable of establishing such contact. 

5. "Make greater use of the mass media." For many citizens the 
mass media is the primary source for information about schools. To over 
come various problems that may arise through the use of the mass media, 
schools could attempt to accommodate the particular needs of these media 
Schools might also secure better cooperation by rewarding the media for 
their help through public recognition. 

6. "Teach about schools in school." Most citizens are poorly 
prepared to take an interest in school affairs. By learning something 
about how the school system functions students will be better prepared 
to take an active part in school affairs when they become adults. 



--James D. Wilson 
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PUBLIC OPINION OF THE SCHOOLS 



Boards of education are concerned about what the public thinks 
of the local school system and of education in general. School-community 
relations programs are often evaluated on the basis of public opinion. 

The probability of success in elections involving school finances may 
depend greatly on current public opinion of the schools. Studies which 
have been concerned with some aspects of public opinion of education 
and schools have indicated that opinions and attitudes are related to 
such factors as individual characteristics, value orientations, com- 
munity characteristics, and the opinions of community leaders. 



Ques tions 

Research on public opinion of the schools has attempted to answer 
the following questions: 

1. What aspects of the school system are of greatest concern to 
the public? 

2. What individual characteristics affect the educational atti- 
tudes of the public? 

3. What community factors are related to educational attitudes? 



Review of Studies 

A study which examined the educational attitudes of forty thou- 
sand persons in thirty-six states found that the public’s main concern 
was for the quality of the professional educator, especially the 
teacher (11). The next most important concerns were for the individual 
student and his success in school, a broad academic program, a variety 
of instructional activities, and physical facilities. While some 
differences in responses based on social and economic conditions were 
noted, there were many more similarities than differences. 

Shelley (12) found differences in attitudes toward education 
based on the enrollment of the school district, payment or non-payment 
of property taxes, age, sex, length of residence in the school district, 
whether or not there were children in the home and children in school, 
educational level, and the total family income. Profiles of a typical 
school supporter and a typical non-supporter were developed. The 
typical supporter was a woman, had no children, paid no property tax, 
lived in a large school district, and was a college graduate. The 
typical non-supporter was a man, lived in a small school district for 
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over twenty years, was between forty-five and sixty years old, had an 
income of less than $5,000 per year, and an education of eighth grade 

or less. 

A California study (10) examined the relationship between social 
rank and communication about schools, participation in school matters, 
and approval of school programs. The findings revealed that persons of 
higher social rank possessed more and better knowledge of school affairs, 
expressed more opinions about schools, and were more likely to approve 
increasing the financial support of the schools. Approval of the school 
program was more likely to come from persons of the lower social levels. 
Social rank was not related to how often citizens thought about school 
matters and communication from citizens to school officials was low 
among all social levels. 

A study of attitudes toward innovations in the school curriculum 
among Negro and white citizens in Portland, Oregon found that citizens^ 
of both races tended to value tradition and the concept, of "hard work in 
relation to the school programs (1). Most of the opposition to innova- 
tions among white citizens came from those who were under twenty- five 
or over fifty-five years old and had no school-age children. The lack 
of social mobility and chances for economic advancement were related to 
negative attitudes among Negroes. White citizens were more likely to 
communicate with school officials. 

A recent West Virginia study compared the attitudes of the poor 
(yearly income of $3,000 or less for a family of four) and non-poor and 
found no differences in educational values (2). However, the poor con- 
sistently evaluated the local school system’s operation and resources 
more favorably than the non- poor. This tendency for the poor to over- 
rate the local school conditions resulted in their voting down efforts 
to secure greater local financial support. 

Attitudes toward education are influenced by the degree of 
urbanization in the community. Otis (10) found that persons living in 
areas of lower urbanization possessed more knowledge of school affairs, 
exhibited greater approval of school programs , and were more likely to 
approve increased financial support for schools than persons living in 
the areas of high urbanization. A Missouri study (9) found that rural 
people expected and approved a more rigidly disciplined school than di 
urban people. Carter pointed out that educational attitudes in many 
urban areas have been influenced by rural migration to the cities v ) . 

In a study of rural neighborhoods, Maughan (7) found that 
neighborhoods of people having a variety of ethnic and religious charac- 
teristics were more favorable to school programs and practices chan were 
neighborhoods where the characteristics of the people were more alike. 
However, an Indiana study (6) found high similarity between the 









educational attitudes of adults in a declining community and a non- 
declining community. (The findings of this study are greatly limited 
since only one community of each type was involved.) 

A study of community leaders in Maryland (8) found much sympathe- 
tic interest in public schools and considerable agreement on educational 
issues. Generally, these leaders placed heavy emphasis on intellectual 
training as opposed to the social, ethical, or practical aims of edu- 
cation. There was also support for raising the status of teachers 
(including the paying of higher salaries), smaller class sizes, and 
more individual attention and better counseling for students. Updating 
vocational training, improving school communications, and providing 
more state aid for education were also supported by the community 
leaders . 



Conclusions and Implications 

In conclusion, it may ve said that while there is considerable 
public opinion supporting education and local schools, such support is 
more likely to be found among persons and communities having certain 
characteristics (5). Parents of school-age children are usually more 
favorable (1, 3, 4), as are persons who are better educated, have higher 
incomes, and are of the upper social classes (1, 2, 10, 12). The degree 
of urbanization and the structure of local communities have an influence 
on opinions about the schools. The less urban and more varied communi- 
ties are usually more supportive of education (2, 7, 10). 

School boards can perform their function of representing the 
public in school matters much more effectively if they have informa- 
tion about the concerns and opinions of the public. Therefore, local 
school authorities should make efforts to determine what the public 
thinks of the operation of the local schools. Surveys of local citizens 
and interaction with community leaders may provide valuable insight in- 
to the impact the schools are making on the community. 

Evaluations of the schools should be considered in relation to 
the structure of the community and the characteristics of persons 
expressing opinions about the schools. Knowing where support and 
opposition are most likely to be found can aid school authorities in 
planning public relations programs designed to increase support and 
reduce opposition. Since support is already strong among parents of 
school children and persons whose education, income, and social positions 
are above average, most public relations activities should aim at gain- 
ing support among the lower socio-economic groups and persons who have 
little contact with the schools. 



— James D. Wilson 
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TRENDS IN TEACHER STRIKE ACTIVITY 



Within the traditionally complacent ranks of the teaching profes- 
Sion a growing dissatisfaction is evident. On the contemporary educa- 
tional scene, teacher militancy is erupting in strikes, professional 
sanctions and other overt forms which would have been unbelievable a few 
years earlier. 



Questions 

1. What has been the increase in frequency of teacher strikes 
in recent years? 

2. Are there geographical patterns in teacher strikes? 

3. Do teacher strikes tend to recur within the same school dis 

tricts? 



Review of Studies 



The Bureau of Labor Statistics reports thirty-three work stop- 
pages in 1966 alone. By contrast there were only thirty- five work 
stoppages in the entire decade prior to that year (2). The Research 
Division of the National Education Association lists twenty strikes 
during the same year of 1966. This represents a marked increase over 
the five preceeding years for which an average of five strikes per year-- 
a total of twenty- three-- is reported by NEA (7). Both sources indicate 
through these data that teacher strike frequency during 1966 rises 
sharply when contrasted with statistics for previous years. But 1966 
was only a portent of the deluge to come. NEA’s Research Division 
records 105 strikes by school teachers during the year 1967, an annual 
increase of three to five hundred percent depending on base of refer- 
ence (7). In school year 1968-1969 officials of both the American 
Federation of Teachers and the National Education Association predict 
three to four hundred work stoppages by teachers in all parts of the 
country. ”We teachers are tired of all this being nice guys," announces 
a Des Moines high school teacher. "Now we’re applying some muscle." (5) 
And he echoes the mood of a growing faction of vociferous dissidents -- 
teachers Myron Lieberman has aptly denominated the militant mice (4) . 

Scope of strike activity . Strikes by teachers during the 1967-68 
school year, as reported by NEA, occurred in twenty-one of the fifty 
states and in the District of Columbia. Almost 163,000 teachers and 
approximately 1,400,000 man-days of instruction were involved. In the 
eight-year period following 1960 there were statewide strikes and work 
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stoppages in Utah, Kentucky, Florida, Oklahoma, and Pennsylvania. 

Length of strikes and work stoppages varied from one day to more than 
three weeks (7). 

Although strike activity is higher than ever and, by all indica- 
tions, still increasing, statistics are often misleading. In the 1967- 
68 school year, according to NEA, fewer than 8 percent of all 
teachers were involved in strikes. Man-days of instruction involved by 
teacher strikes totaled less than one-half of one percent of estimated 
man-days scheduled for the entire nation. Moreover, in many systems, 
days lost because of strikes were rescheduled to meet state minimum 
attendance requirements (7). 

Geographical patterns in teacher strikes . A particularly out- 
standing aspect of teacher strike activity little noted in the litera- 
ture is its tendency to adhere, for the most part, to definite 
geographical patterns. Of the total man-days involved in strikes or 
work stoppages, says NEA, 90 percent were reported in three states: 
Florida, Michigan, and New York (7). Friedman, in a study of teacher 
strikes from 1880 to 1964, noted a clustering of strikes in particular 
states by periods of time. Of 130 teacher strikes listed, forty-six 
occurred in Pennsylvania 1 (1). This is more than four times the number 
of strikes reported in Illinois and New Jersey, next in frequency, for 
the period of the study. These three states accounted for more than 
half of the teacher strikes listed. Furthermore, strikes tended to 
cluster in certain localities within these states. The Pennsylvania 
strikes were concentrated particularly in the Wilkes-Barre and Scranton 
areas. In Illinois, strike sites clustered in the southwestern part of 
the state and in and about East St. Louis. Most of the New Jersey 
strikes occurred in the northeast, close to New York City (1). 

Goergen and Keough in a study of forty teacher strikes from 1955 
through 1965 recognized two major clusters of strike sites: One 

appeared in and about the New York metropolitan area, mostly in northern 
New Jersey, and the other was in the vicinity of East St. Louis, Illinois. 
The strikes in these two clusters accounted for nearly half of the 
strikes investigated (3). 

At the present time Michigan appears to have gained the ascen- 
dancy among states as a breeding ground for teacher strikes. Of the 
thirty- three strikes reported for 1966 by the Bureau of Labor Statistics, 



The dissertation copy utilized by the project was a personal one 
loaned by Dr. Friedman and possibly not the final draft of his study. 
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